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Tho Neovico, or the Convent Demon, 
BY LEIGH RICHIE. 


The Convent of Fralenlob was one of the most 
deliciously situated in the countries of the Rhone ; 
and its domain was so rich that it was for seve. 
ral centuries the object of contention between two 
powerful barons in the neighborhood. The bar. 
ons of Wildesntein urged, the right of more ancient 
possessions, while the baron of Leibenstein,when 
beaten in argument, cut the kno: of casuistry 
with the sword. Both possessed the prize alter. | 
nately ; but, at length, the latter continued to 
keep it within their grasp so long that the claims 
of the other party were laid aside and forgotten. 

The feud, notwithstanding, between the two 
houses, was carried on as bitterly as ever, and on | 














one oceasion the arms of Wildenstein were so || 
successful, that the baron of Leibenstein began | 
to fear he should have neither convent or castle || 
jeft. In this predicament he applied to Saint II. | 
deganda, the heavenly patroness of the convent, || 
and vowed in the event of her delivering him || 
from the threatened danger, to dedicate in due || 
time to her service, the child, whether boy or girl, 
with which his lady was then about to present him. | 
The saint, as it pppeared, was not slow in striking | 
the bargain. The baron triumphed in turn over | 
his enemy, and the young Juliet of Leibenstein, | 
from the moment she saw the light, was brought 
up as the destined bride of heaven. 

Time rolled on, and every year struck a new 
blow fur the pride of Leibenstein. 
was slain and fhen another, and then a third ; 
and at last the baron, now sinking into the vale of 
life, found himself alone. Bitterly aid he then 
regret his bargain with the Saint. Little had he | 
thought, in giving Julict away, that he had han- 
ded over his broad Jands to another race, and}, 
snapped suddenly the succession of a hundred 
lords of Leibenstein. The beauty which was/. 
about to be shrouded forever from the world by a 
black veil, might in other circumstances have fired || 
half the hearts of Germany ; the palatine himself |, 
might have sued for a hand so fair, when anima. }, 
ted by blood so noble; and the heiress of his |; 
house might h ve been the mother of a line of! 
princes. Regret, however, was now in vain ; her || 
noviciate had almost expired; and in another 
week, the blooming Juliet of Liebenstein would 
become the nun IIideganda. 

But with regard to the Wildensteins,the baron’s 
position had lately altered for the better. His | 











old enemy was dead ; and the young baron, one |, 
of the most celebrated knights of the time, cared 
more for tournaments and single combats, than || 
wars of interest and revenge. He was, besides 
addicted to the effeminate pleasures of poetry and 
sentimental love ; and spent in the society of the 
dames and damsels of Mentz, all the time which 
he did not throw away in improving his estates, 
rebuilding ruins, and exploring antiquities. 











ration than of pity. 


ambitions. 


As for Juliet, she was more an object of admi- 
Her beauty was of that sort 
which was termed radiant. There was some- 
thing, indeed, so etherial about her, that she gave 
one the idea of a being of a purer, brighter and 
happier world. Her heart was at once warm and 
light, her spirits buoyant, and her temper gay al. 
most to childishness, Her musical laugh, asi 
echoed through the convent garden, called a 
smile into the face of the sternest nun in the sis. 


| terhood ; and when she appeared, a gleam of 
| sunshine seemed to fall on many a dark and cold 
_and withered heart. 


The convent walls were the horizon of Juliei’s 


_ hopes and fears ; for she had never known and 
| but rarely seen the world beyond. 


Within their 
boundaries there was enough for the exercise of 
all the affections her heart yet knew. 
there her fond, deep friendships, and her shallow, 


short-lived enmities, her gentle charities, and her 


There were mirth and mournings, 
comings and goings, sickness, and even death.— 
She might herself look forward through her fami. 


‘ly interest, to the very highest offices in the com. 
munity, to the abbess-shio itself ; and inthe mean 


time she amused herse!f with resolving, that if 


ever the fortunate day of her accession arrived, to 


promulgate a law against being unhappy, and to 


‘admit into her dominions only bright faces and 


joyful hearts. 
At present, more especially, the approaching | 
ceremony of Juliet’s taking the veil kept the minds 


_and tongues of the daines af Saint Ildeganda in 


constant employment ; but even this interesting 


different nature. The readeris aware that in 


those days the Evil One amused himself with 


walking to and fro upon the earth, in spite of the 
countless saints of the catholic regime ; and it 


was, therefore, no uncommon thing to see him 


ashe passed by, or at least, to feel his presence, 


-and then to describe him to the outward faculties 


by the perceptions of the inner ones. As yet, 
however, our nuns had only talked of the experi- 
ence of others, and repeated, whisperingly, as 
they narrowed the circle round the winter hearth, 
the thousand sirange stories which haunted the 
world like the phantoms they described. But 
now the conversation became more serious. 
How the devil thought of visiting so retired and 
holy a place as the little convent of Ildeganda, no 
one could imagine ; but the fact was only too 
well established. He had been seen in the gar. 
den, he had been seen in the west corridor, he 
had been seen in visions. Atone time he appea.- 


'red in the likeness of a tall man, ornamented 


with horns ; at another, he was a black dwarf, 
with cloven feet , and at the third he wore his 


head under his shoulders, like his neighbors of the 


anthropophagi. The remarkable circumstance 
was, that the spirit disclosed himself indiscrimi- 
nately to the wise and to the foolish, the credulous 
and the sceptic ; and at last, to allay the ferment, 
Father Gottlob was sent for, to give an opinion. 


P 


——S- 


She had | 


First one son || topic began now to be rivalled by another of a| a 





Father Gotilob was looked upon as a kind of 
saint in the district ; and indeed there was some- 
thing so strikingly intellectual in his venerable 
face, that you saw at once in him a man who 
might rise to the loftiest pinnacle of fame, if he 
only willed it in, any summit whatever. From 
infancy, however, he had been brought up to the 
monastic life, and his faculties could only develop 
themselves ina monastic mould. He knew noth. 
ing about men, but was intimately acquainted 
with the spirits of both light and darkness. He 
was conversant with the mysteries of the church, 
but as ignorant as a child of the mysteries of the 
heart. 

The father’s arrival at the convent of Fralen- 
lob was an event of some magnitude in the esti- 
mation of the nuns ; and it may be a question 
whether he, or the devil who had been the means 
| of introducing him, was looked upon as the most 
distinguished yisitor. He was received with as 
-much ceremony as though he had been the pope 
himself ; and at last, when sairly established in a 
| handsome oratory, he set himself to inquire, with 
/heart and soul, into the business before him.— 
| The father, however, with all his ingenuity could 
'not elicit a particle more information than we 

have communicated in a single sentence. A 
| shape had been seen in the garden, and in vari- 
| ous parts of the buildings ; and it had vanished 

suddenly when seen, not by means of walls and 
trees, but when nothing had been near it but the 
| firm earth and the clear air. The testimonies of 
the nuns agreed in this, although each, of course, 
' varied according to the character of the individa- 
1; but the witness, whose account was, in the o. 
pinion of others, the most vague and unsatisfaeto-. 
ry, was considered by Father Gottlob the most 
important of the whole. This witness was Juliet 
of Leibenstein, who was by this time added to the 
list of ghost seers, 

When the beautiful novice knelt before the 
monk his faded countenance was suddenly ligh- 
ted up by such an illumination as might have 
been cast upon it by the appearance of an angel ; 
and perhaps some association of the kind did sug- 
gest itself to the old man’s fancy. 

‘Have you, tou,’ said he, in a tone of surprise, 
‘been haunted by this thing of sin and darkness ?’ 

‘I know not, father.’ 

‘They tell me that you are pale, melancholy, 
you whose life has till now, been like a 
Is it so ?” 

Ido not now feel asI 











tearful ; 
dream of heaven. 

‘I know not, father. 
wont.’ 

‘When did this change take place 7?” 

‘Yesterday evening.’ 

‘Describe the cause, or the circumstance.’ 

‘I was alone in the garden,’ said Juliet, ‘and 
feeling drowsy—’ 

‘Drowsy! ah! ah! that is the time for the en- 
emy. Watch and pray ? 

‘I sat down upon the violet bank, and soon the 
shrubs and flowers began to blend and grow dim, 
and the songs of the birds were molten into a 
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single strain, slumberous and indistinct, and— 
and—I believe I fell asleep.’ 

*You dreamed? Of what?’ 

‘Of the world.’ 

‘Ah! ah! the old inspiration.’ 

‘Oh, no! it was quite another world! There 
were birds, and flowers, and walks, and gentle 
deeds and beautiful thoughts, and dames, and 
warriors, and dancing plumes—— 

‘Hold! cried the monk, indignantly. 
when you awoke ”” 

‘Then I saw something.’ 

‘Was it tall or short ?” 

‘Not too tall. It was covercd either with a 
cloak or a cloud, and the instant my eyes were 
fully opened, it disappeared.’ 

‘Were you afraid 7” 

‘Startled, but not afraid. In a little while I 
was so bold as to look into the old dry well, the 
only place for many yards roynd where a hu. 
man being could have vanished, but nothing was 
there except a toad, which has lived in it as long 
as I can recollect.’ 

‘What was your first thought after awaken. 
ing ?” z 

‘Of my father’s castle.’ 

‘What !—before your convent !’ 

‘And of minstrel songs.’ 

‘Oh? 

‘And handsome knights.’ 

‘It was the devil cried the monk, starting 
from his seat. He paced for some time in agi- 
tation through the room, and then turning to the 
novice— 

‘Daughter,’ said he, ‘the evil one never acts 
without a motive, and till now I have been puz- 
zled to discern the cause of his visit. It would 
be absurd to suppose that he comes merely to 
frighten the sisters ; for in reality there is noth. 
ing so alarming to the soulasfear. You are his 
intended victim! It is to you he has revealed 
himself, not in hideous but noble form, and not 
in thoughts of terror, but in beauty and delight. 
The mystery in which he has shrouded his incar- 
nation is meant to awaken your curiosity ; and 
I feel confident it will speedily be thrown aside. 
Fear not, however, for I am with you. The 
only directions I can give you, in the mean timo, 
are to pray and continue stedfast. Should you 
see the apparition again, (which I shall endeav- 
or to prevent,) repeat a paternoster aloud, and 
call upon the lady Ildeganda, and if evil, it will 
instantly vanish.’ 

Father Gottlob did not content himself with 
using only spiritual means. He examined care- 
fully every inch of the premises, and especially 
descended in person into the well, trying its 
walls, stone by stone witha hammer. He then, 
to the grief and horror of Juliet, ejected the 
toad from its ancient domain, and threw it be. 
yond the precincts of the convent, and finished 
this part of the business by burning incense in 
the well, and reciting over it the most approved 
formule for the expulsion of devils. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the very presence of 
the holy father had been able to keep the evil 
one at bay, for the shape remained invisible from 
the instant of his arrival. The nuns by de. 
grees recovered their spirits, and began joyfully 
to prepare for the divine bridal of the novice ; 
and all things at last returned to their usual 
tranquility, except the heart of poor Julict.— 


‘And 
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She was still in a dream ; she still sighed, and 
trembled, and shed tears; the ideasof the world 
which had been suggested, she knew not how, 
still haunted her fancy ; the barb had struck. 
The day had now arrived when she was per- 
mitted to pay a farewell visit to the abode of 
her ancestors, and both baron and abbess united 
in exhibiting as much splendor as was possible 
on the occasion. Owing to the feud with the 
young baron Wildenstein, which had never been 
formally concluded, tho procession partook as 
much of the military as of the religious charac. 
ter; for although the immediate escort of the 
hovice consisted of twelve monks, this was fol- 
lowed and preceeded by a strong body of knights 
and men.atearms. Arrived at the castle of Lei- 
benstein, she was received by her kinstnen with 
more respect than affection, and by the baronet 


himself with more respect than cither. He | 


looked with all a father’s pride upon the beauti- 
ful girl before him, just touching upon woman. 
hood, and thought with a bitter sigh, upon his 
bargain with Saint Ildeganda. 

As for Juliet, she was amused; delighted, and 
bewildered. Never had the world appeared so 
bright and glorious. 
—a goddess: every tongue blesssed her, and 
every cye worshipped her. Never was a day so 
happy andsoshort! The time of parting had 
arrived before she fancicd it was noon: and 
with a saddened heart and a thoughtful brow, 
she at length tore herself away from the unholy 
enchantments of the world, and began to rctrace 
her steps to Franenlob. 

‘T wo and two, brothers,’ said onc of the twelve 
monks; ‘six of us before the palfrey, and four 
behind, and one at each side of the damsel of 
Leibenstein.’ ’ 

They arranged themselves in this order, but 
there was one left. In vain the director of the 
procession counted, then rubbed his eyes, bles. 
sed himself, and counted again ; there was still 
a thirteenth monk! ‘The men-at-arms, howev- 
er, who formed the yan of the march, were al. 
ready in motion; and those behind emboldened 
by good cheer and abundance of wine, pushed 
upon the religious convoy with Jaical rudeness. 
There was notime, therefore to detect the intru- 
der ; and the directing brother, consoling him- 
self withthe idea that a discovery must be made 
at the postern of Saint Ildeganda, began to 
step out like the rest. 

‘Whata lovely prospect ?’ said Juliet, hardly 
conscious that she spoke aloud ; ‘with what ex. 
quisite beauty the sun forsakes this beautiful 
world, to sink behind those stern and rugged 
mountains ?” 

‘This beauteous world will be his again to- 
morrow,’ remarked one of the brothers at her 
side. Juliet started, she know not whether at 
the yoice or the words, and threw a glance of 
momentary alarm in the direction of the con. 
vent. She sighed deeply. 

‘The sun,’ pursued the monk, ‘does not sink 
into a grave—or into a cell! He goes to illu- 
minate other world, and gladden other eyes.’ 

Juliet blushed, she knew not why. It scemed 
as if the voice was familiar to her ear; although 
if so, she must have heard it only in her dreams, 
since her male acquaintances on the earth were 
so few as to be eazily recognizable, undcr all cir- 





cumstances, 


She was herself, a quecn | 


‘Father,’ said she at last, hesitatingly, ‘haye | 
ever seen ou before ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the monk, ‘in the garden of S1, 
Iideganda, near the old well,’ 

Julict shrank and trembled. She would fain 
have addressed some one she knew ; but as the 
cowls of the whole party were Crawn over their 
faces to protect theireycs from the glare of the 
setting sun which was yet strong, it was impos. 
sible for her to tell that she was not surrounded 
by a troop of spirits. 

‘I could not have seen you then, for I was a. 
sleep,’ she faltercd at length, thinking it neces. 
sary tu say somcthing. 

‘Oh, that is nothing,’ replied the monk, and 
| he raised his cow] sufficiently to allow his face 
to be visible, although to her alone. ‘Do you 
| know me, Juliet ?’ said he softly. 
‘Ycs—no—yes ! stammered the novice, con. 

founded and alarmed: for it was a face that re- 
| called distinctly the apparrition of the garden, 
and which her fancy had since dwelt upen re. 
| peatedly in her dreams. 

‘Do you wish to see me again ? he contin. 
ued, 

‘Ycs—-no 
| ‘Yes? said the stranger, smiling exultingly; 

and at the moment the procession halted at the 
gates of Franenlob. 
| Several knights pressed forward to assist the 
novice to dismount; but the directing brother 
called out sternly to the monks to stand fast. 

‘Ay, ay,’ replied they ; for they had noticed 
|with anger the augmentation of their party to 
an unlucky number, ‘let us see who is this we 
have got among us.’ 

They placed themselves in a line against the 
gate, and when counted it was found there were 
just twelve monks! This strange incident 
struck the whole party with surprise and con. 
sternalion; and it was observed that the novice, 
whose face had been before unusually flushed, 
became deadly pale. 

When fairly entered within the walls, Juliet 
was encircled by the younger nuns,wild for news 
of the world. Invain she pleaded fatigue ; in 
vain the bell sounded the hour of retirement; 
this was an occasion which did not come every 
day ; and sheltering themselves behind the priv- 
ileges of the noviec—~alwaysgreater as the time 
of their final extinction approachcd—they car- 
ried her off into the garden and seated her with 
playful force upon the violet bank, where the 
rays of the setting sun always lingered tlie lon. 
gest. Juliet at length, was fairly rallied out of 
her depression, and even on a spot like this, lost 
all sense of alarm, surrounded by the glecsome 
sisters. 

When in the midst of her simple story, how- 
ever, She was interrupted by a trembling of the 
earth, 

‘An earthquake! an earthquake ! cried one 





and she pointed with horror to t'.e old well, from 
which a volume of smoke was seen slowly ri- 
sing. At thesight the nuns fied shrieking to 
the chapel ; but Julict overpowered with fatigue 
and emotion, sank upon her knees. 

The column of vapor rose majestically till it 
was illumined in the centre by a vivid flash, 
when arumbling noise, resembling distant thun- 
der came, and the shape stood before her. 
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‘Holy Saint Ildeganda! cried the novice.— 
‘Ora pre mihi.’ 

‘Amen! said the stranger. Juliet recited the 
paternoster witha loud and fervent voice ; and 
in like manner the stranger responded ‘amen ? 

‘Yon see, Juliet,’ sail he gently, ‘that, as the 
proverb says, I am notso wicked as Iam black. 

‘In the name of heaven,’ demanded the novice 
more boldly as she crossed her forehead, ‘whoaa 
what art thou ?” 

‘I am one who would befriend you—for a cer. 
tain recompense—if you will only afford me an 
opportunity. At present we have none, for I 
scent the approach of those by whom I may not 
be seen. Promise that to-morrow evening—your 
last evening of liberty—after the holy sisters have 
retired to rest, you will meet me here 

‘I will not promise,’ replied Juliet gathering 
courage from indignation. 

‘Then I must visit you in your cell,’ said the 
stranger coolly. 

‘Oh, yes, I will—I do promise 

The shape disappeared. 

What Juliet’s reflections were that miserable 
night, it is not like a simple pen like ours to des. 
cribe. Father Gottlob, it appeared was right,and 
the visit of this unknown being was to her.— 
Moreover, her interest and euriosity had been ex. 
cited by the indistinetness of his first appearance, 
and that part of the mystery, as the monk had 
truly predicted, was now laid aside. ‘The stran. 
ger had come to befriend her—and for a recom- 
pense? Whatrecompense? The novice shud. 
dered as a thousand tales of horror ran through 
her memory. But on the otherhand, so far from 
having been discomfitted by her prayer and in. 
vocation, he had replied ‘amen! Had an evil 
epirit then power to turn even the holiest offices of 
religion into a mockery ? Were good spirits per. 
mitted to haunt the world in smoke and flame, 
and thunder and earthquake? Could aught that 
was wicked lurk in a form so beautiful, a voice 
so melodious, and expression so noble and free ? 

The last part of poor Juliet's inquiries was 
made with a beating heart and a flushed cheek. 
The stranger, compared with the monks she had 
seen, was like an angel, and with the rude knights 
of ber father’s household, like a hero or a demi- 
god. His face, even when seen so indistinctly 
as to resemble the phantom of a dream, had 
haunted her like a prediction ; and his voice had 
lingered in herearlike some magical melody of 
youth, even when as yet she was unconscious of 
having heard it all. ‘These were dangerous spec- 
ulations; and Juliet felt that they were so. An 
idea of destiny, dark, blind and uncontrollable, 
began at length, to mingle with her dreams; and 
terrified at the desperate thoughts that rose like 
spirits in her meditations, she sprang wildely from 
her couch, and throwing herself on her knees be- 
fore the crucifix, spent the remainder of the night 
in prayer. 

Mute, pale and haggard, the once gay and 
blooming novice crept through the convent on the 
following day like a condemned criminal. The 
nuns had almost forgotten their fright in anticipa- 
tion of the ceremony of the morrow ; but some of 
the elder sisters, as they went about the prepara- 
tions, shook their heads wisely, and muttered— 
‘itis of no use! The hours crepton. A bezu- 


tiful morning grew into a rich afternoon; and the 
afternoon dissolved into a heavenly evening. The 
convent bell called the weary virgins to repose ; 
the porters bolted yawningly the gates for the last 


. 








over the cradle of her first born ? 
er prayed beside a deth-bed, fenced around from 


‘head to foot, but not with fear. 





time; the sound of retreating steps and closing 
doors died away ; and all was silence within the 
precints of Saint Ildeganda. 

All was silence, but not absolutely solitude.— 
A single figure might have been observed flitting 
through the courts, now pausing as if to listen, 
and now gliding forward as freely ana as noise. 
lessly as a spirit. It at length entered the gar- 
den; and Juliet in her white dress, and the white 
veilof her novicate, might indeed have been ta- 
ken rather for some poetical creation of faney 
than for a fair daughter of sia and tears. 

She paused upon the violet bank ; and cross. 
ing her hands upon her bosom, said, in a clear, 
steady, but sweetly mournful voice—‘ Lo I am 
here ! 

The shape stood be ‘ore her. 

‘ Lady,’ said he, in a sad and almost solemn 
tone—-‘ to-morrow the gates of the world are clo- 
sed upon you forever. Even I, who willingly 
abandon a loftier destiny to haunt the steps of Ju- 
liet of Leibenstein, must never dare to look upon 
the face of the nun Ildeganda! Do you know 
what you forsake? Have you ever listened to 
the prattle of children, or the whispers of love ? 
Have you ever seen a mother weeping tears of joy 
Have you ev. 


evil influences by the holy connexion of love and 
kindness w! ich continued even beyond the grave ? 
Do yu feel the meaning of the magical word 
home? In a word, do you know the world 
whieh you fly from ? 

While the tempter spoke, Juliet trembled from 
His words feil 
like rain.drops upon her parched bosom, calling 
up from its recesses, a thousand splendid thoughts 
and profound feelings she had never dreamed of. 
The novice felt a thrill of mingled fear and delight 
as she was conscious of the upspringing of these 
flowers of the heart ; but, struggling against the 
delusion, she answered faintly— 

‘I know the world. Itisa theatre of sin, and 
strife, and blood and tears. Its love is chance— 
its friendship deceit—its pleasures folly—its relig- 
ion heresy "” 

The stranger shook his head. 

‘It is even worse than you think, Juliet,’ said 
he—‘and far better. Itis pure as yonder sky, 
when the azure and gold are discolored by innu- 
merable spots of dark vapor; it is as fertile as this 
garden, when showers and sand are intermingled 
with vegetation. But if the good fly from the 
world, it is they who are to blame if it become 
all bad. We loose'time, however; my purpose 
is to show you to-night what you should do to. 
morrow,’ and he took the hand of the novice. 

‘I do not desire to see them,’ said Juliet shrink- 
ing. 

‘What ! take care—you have not spoken truth !? 

The novice blushed, but she found herself the 
next moment caught up in the arms of the stran- 
ger, and she nearly fainted with terror and with 
surprise. 

‘Fear nothing,’ said he, ‘inhale this perfume— 
it willsupport you.’ 

She suffered him to hold something to her face, 
and immediately dropping her head upon his 
shoulder, she lost all consciousness of her actual 
situation. 

Every thing around her was indistinct and con. 
fused. She felt as if ina dream, in whicl she 
imagined herself to be rushing, wheeling, and 
whirling through the air. The first acute per- 














ception was of intense cold; but this gradually © 


subsided, and when at length, as the idea of mo. 
tion ceased she opencd her eyes, she found her. 
self in a glow of warmth. 

They were in the open country surrounded by 
groves, and hills, and valleys, and streams ; and 
the convent of Fralenlob was not even in sight. 
Juliet, who was an enthusiastic admirer of beau. 
tiful inanimate nature, felt herself grow calm 
under the influence of the place. The sun had 
sunk behind the mountains in the distance; but 
threw a stream of glory over the wide west 
which still illumined the world. The romantic 
Rhine was scen here and there ; in the form of 
abroad lake through the ranks of her hundred 
hills ; every eminence around was covered 
with woods, to which the mellowed light gave a 
mystic and religious effect, at once exciting to 
the imagination, and chastening to the heart. 

‘This is the world,’ said the stranger, ‘what 
do youthink of it, Juliet ? 

The novice started at his voice; forin her ad- 
miration of the seenery, she had almost forgot. 
ten the unfathomable being to whom she owed 
the spectacle. 

‘It is beautiful,’ said she, timidly—‘and more 
than beautiful—more grand and glorious than I 
can express” They walked on in silence, till, 
crossing a rivulet, they entered a natural alcove 
of flowering shrubs, into which the mellowed 
light fell still more mellowed through the leaves 
and blossoms. At the farther end were seated 
two human figures, close beside each other ; and 
Juliet in the doubtful company in which she 
found herself placed, felt her heart warm to- 
wards her own species. They advanced and 
saw that the strangers were a beautiful maiden, 
whose years were at the confluence of the noon 
and morning of life, and a youth with a sunny 
cheek, just ripening into the richer bloom of 
manhood. His arm was round her waist; her 
head reclined upon his shoulder, and their hands 
were locked together. 

‘You are mine, fairest and dearest ! said the 
youth, as the trembling novice passed. 

‘Thine—thine !’ whispered the maiden. Juli. 
et stood still; her heart was troubled ; she gazed 
upon the youthful pair till tears rose in her eyes, 
and flowed down her cheeks. 

‘Are they not beautiful ” said her guide, as 
he led her close besidethem. The young coup- 
le neithcr saw nor heard. They raised their 
eyes, unconscious of the presence of witnessés, 
looking upparrently through and beyond them. 
Juliet turned a look of terror and wonder upon 
the stranger, as she found both she and he were 
invisible ! 

‘These,’ said he, leading her away, ‘are cal. 
led lovers in the language of this world of sin 
and shame ; and to-morrow is their wedding 
day.’ - 

As the novice walked on musing, she thought 
of her own nuptiuls which were to take place 
at the same time, and started and grow pale. 

By and by, they hearda sound of music and 
festivity, and soon after reached a cottage where 
a joyful company were dancing on the green. 
They were young men and women in their holi- 
day dresses, and looked Jove and laughter from 
their sunny eyes as they flew through the dance. 
Some old people sat by the door, at a table 
on which were wine and fruit. They kept time 
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with their hands, snapping their fisgers and 
shouting gleesomely to the dancers; and ever 
and anon an old man would jump from his seat, 
compelled by the united magic of music and of 
memory, and try a spring upon the ground,then 
shake his head and sit down laughing. The 
novice, whose heart was naturally disposed to 
innocent merriment, could hardly refrain from 
clapping her hands. She quickencd her pace 
unconsciously as she advanced; and at length, 
taking advantage of the excuse afforded by a 
slight declivity, fairly skipped to the measure of 
the inspiring music. When she saw, howcver, 
that even when they passed through the ring, 
and felt the waving of the dancers’ garments, 
their presence was unknown and unscen, her 
brow again grew sad, and she turned a look of 
distrust at her companion. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘is called recreation, in this 
world of sin and wo "” 

They walked on in silence as before, until the 
cortege of the sun had completely disappeared 
behind the heights of the west. The air became 
chill; the winds of evening began to rise and 
murmur through the trees, and a dim, heavy, 
greyish hue spread itself abroad upon the world, 
covering hill and plain, and grove and river, as 
with a veil. Juliet looked around; the cold 
seemed to strike to her heart; her spirits were 
depressed; and, whether she thought of the 
convent or of the world, she could hardly res- 
train her tears. The stranger, in the mean time, 
walked by her side, wrapped in his mantle, tall, 
calm and beautiful like those images of lofiy 
pride and indomitable courage, mingled with all 
manly gentleness and peace, which haunt the 
virgin dreams even of a nun. 

They arrived at a cottage so deeply embow- 
ered in woods that they had not scen it before. 
The possessors appeared to be of a still lower 
class than any they had yet seen; for every 
thing proclaimed the presence of extreme pov. 
erty. The stranger led his protege to the win- 
dow, and she looked in. 

Seated by a bright fire there was a pretty, 
young woman, although apparently the mother 
of half a dozen children who were scattered a- 
bout the room in various employments or amuse- 
ments. She was busily engaged in preparing 
the family supper ; while one boy was seated on 
the floor mending a net, another was cutting 
bread, and a third was meditating between the 
younger fry and a dog, with whom they were 
engaged in a playful contest. Suddenly the 
latch was raised, and the whole party started up. 
A man, habited like a wood cutter, with soiled 
dress and a wearied look, entered the apart. 
ment. ‘Father! father! shouted the children, 
as they sprang towards him. One seized his 
hatchet to lay it aside; another his coat that 
hung over his shoulder; a third tugged at his 
soiled and heavy boots ; and the rest clung round 
his legs. He was seated with loud cries in his 
chair of state, and took the two youngest on his 
knees, and embraced them all,one by one. His 
brow cleared, his eye grew bright, his look of 
weariness fled ; and when his wife, who had 
hardly seemed to notice him, except by her 
smiles, so busily was she engaged in removing 
his supper from the fire, suddenly threw her 
arms round his neck as she passed, and kissed 
aim, he strained them altogether in his arms, 














The novice, at a sccne so new, s9 interesting 
and so delightful, could not restrain her emotion. 
She felt a sense of suffocation in her throat, and 
was ouly relieved by a gush of tears. 

‘Juliet,’ said the stranger, ‘is not that beauti- 
ful ?’ 

‘Heav-en-ly !” replicd Juliet, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

‘That is what we call domestic happiness, in 
this world of sin and folly 

They had lingered so long at the window, 
that when they raised their heads, they saw that 
the moon had risen and spread a new scene of 
enchantment around them. Leaning on the 
arm of the stranger whom she no longer feared, 
Juliet walked on, immersed in a reverie so com- 
pounded of the swect and the bitter, that she 
knew not which predominated. 

‘Juliet,’ said he, pausing suddenly, ‘you have 
seen-—not the world—but a portion of what the 


world can bestow, even in the humblest walks | 


of life. You already shun the convent, its joys, 
its virtues and its uses. Choose between them. 
[ pledge myself, (and you know my power !) 
that you shall be free to follow your choice. 

He sprinkled something upon her face and 
her head instantly sank upon his shoulder.— 
When she raised it she was standing alone on 
the violet bank in the garden of the Saint Ilde- 
ganda. 

The great day had at length arrived, and the 
sisters, getting up carly, prepared for the impor- 
tant ceremony which was to give a new bride 
tothe church. There was something so strange 
in Juliet’s manner, that they supposed her im. 
agination to be bewildered by the magnitude of 
the step she was about taking. She could 
not rest even in prayer; she wandered from 
cloister to cloister, from cell to cell, as if looking 
for something that she was surprised and unea. 
sy nottofind. Then she traversed the garden ; 
gathered a flower upon the violet bank, and ga. 
zed long and carnestly into the old well. As 
the hour approached, she became paler and pa. 
ler ; and when the sisters arrayed her in her bri- 
dal dress, she looked like one who would better 
become the habiliments of the grave. 

At every new arrival of the visitors she star. 
ted and flew to the window, and then turned a. 
way wringing her hands. When the baron at 
last came, and would have received her ijn bis 
arms, she sank at his feet and clasped his knees. 

‘Father—’ she said ; but the attempt was vain ; 
her voice was choaked, and drooping her head, 
she sobbed long and bitterly. When she rose, 
her manner was calm, and her step firm; altho’ 
her face was not simply pale, but white as mar- 
ble. She was led into the chapel, and the sol 
emn service of the dead-alive commenced. 

When some progress had been made in the 
ceremony, the novice Jeaned so motionless a- 
gainst the altar, that the spectators imagined 
she had become insensible, and a stir amounting 
to disapprobation was heard among the visitors. 

‘Daughter,’ said brother Gottlob, approaching 
her; ‘awaken, I beseech you. Your manner 
would almost seem to give our friends to under- 
stand that we have used compulsion; and you 
know this is is not the case.’ 

‘I know it,’ answered Juliet, quickly ; ‘but I 
am betrayed and abandoned ” 

‘By whom, in the name of the Virgin ?” 











‘By ademon! But it matters not—there— 
and she shook out her hair till it rolled in gloomy 
volumes at her feet—‘there—it is my own will,’ 
and she held it up to t!:e sacrificial stcel. 

‘tlold ? cried a voice at the moment, near the 
door, that shook the chapel like a clap of thun. 
der ; and Juliet, bursting with a wild secreain 
through the circle of priests and nuns, threw 
herself into the arms of the stranger. 

While the monks threatened the intruder with 
their curses, and the sisters fled shrinking to the 
altar, the knignts and baron drew their swords, 

‘Lord of Wildenstein,’ cricd the baron of Lei. 
benstein, firmly, ‘worse than madman ! do you 
dare at the same instant to insult your Saviour 
and dishonor yourcnemy? Give up the infatu. 
ated girl, or I will stab her in your arms !’ 

‘Iam no madman,’ said the young baron, 

supporting Juliet with one arm, while he waved 
| away the phalanx of foes with the other; thesr 
me but foran instant, and I shall prove that I 
/mean no outrage either upon God or man. 
‘This territory, you are well aware, belonged 
several centuries ago to my ancestors ; and it 
was therefore, with more pleasure than surprise 
| that I discovered in the course of some improve. 
ments, a subterranean communication between 
ithe castle of Wildenstein, and the convent of 
|Franenlob. The use I made at first, of my 
knowledge was one, I grieve to say, of mere 





| frolic, for which I shal! duly pay both in purse 


“and penance tothe holy Saint. But when I 
beheld the damselof Leibenstein, my heart was 
changed—I loved her. I saw, or imagined that 
_ she deceived herself in supposing that she hada 
call to be the bride of heaven; and by the con. 
_trivance of skilful mechanists,;who made one of 
_the huge stones of the old well serve as a door, 
_so nicely adjusted that the hand of the artificer 
could not be traced even by Father Gottlob, I 
obtained the means of putting her to the trial. 
| On her visit to Leibenstein, by wearing a monk. 
_ish habit over my armor,and dropping the former 
and closing my visor when neccessary, I mingled 
undetected among the crowd of knights and ce- 
elesiastics on the march. Last night my suspi- 
_cions were fully confirmed. She then saw the 
| world for the first time—although only a world 
of actors selected from my own vassals; and I 
| knew it to be my duty asa true son of the church 
| to prevent it from receiving a hand far fitter for 
that of the baron of Wildenstein ! 

| ‘This explanation excited a murmur of surprise 
‘among the throng ; and the old baron of Lei- 
_benstein was observed to sigh deeply, and turn 
an unloving look upon the statue of Ildeganda. 

‘I have an oath! I have an oath! said he; 
‘away ! depart in peace!’ 

‘Be it mine to dissolve the oath,’ cried the 
young lord : ‘if it will not unloose it must be cut 
in twain. What ho! for Wildenstein !’ and the 
door flew open and showed the court and garden 
full of its knights and men-at-arms. 

Is it unnecessary to tell the result? The baron 
of Leibenstein neither kept his oath nor lost his 
honor. The church was robbed of an unwilling 
bride ; and Wildenstein gained a lovely and a 
devoted wife ; who, in the course of a long, 
happy, and useful life with her demon Jord, re- 
alised all the pictures which his successful strat- 
agem had delighted her imagination in a hum- 
bler sphere. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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_ Not above Nineteen. 


She was apparently not above ninetcen or 
twenty years of age, and certainly very beauti- 
ful, although her beauty was not of that spark. 
ling and brilliant kind which attracts attention 
atonce. The features, it is true, were all good ; 
the skin fair, sofi and delicate ; the figure ex. 
quisitely formed and full of grace ; but there 
were none of those brilliant contrasts of color. 
ing that are remarkable even at a distance.— 
There was no flashing black eye, full of fire ard 
light; the color on the check was not pale, was 
pure and delicate; the hair was of a light glos. 
sy brown; and the soft, liquid, hazel eyes,scree- 
ned by their long lashes and fine cut cye-lids, re. 
quired to be seen near and to be marked well be- 
fore all the beautiful depth and fervor of their 
expression could be fully perecived. ‘There was 
one thing, however, secn at once, the great love. 
liness of the mouth and lips, every line of which 
spoke sweetness and gentleness, but not without 
firmness; tenderness in short, gaining rather 
than losing from resolution. ‘Those lips were 
altogether peculiar to the race and family to 
which she was, not very remotely related ; and 
it was to their peculiar form and expression that 
was owing that ineffable smile which is said to 
have borne no slight part in the charm that ren. 
dered her nearest male relatives at that moment 
all powerful over the hearts.of men; made 
Henry of Guise more a king in France than the 
sovercign of the land—at Icast, as far as the af- 
fections of the people went—and which had ad- 
ded the crowning grace to the beauty of the un- 


fortunate Mary Stuart! Janes. 





From the ‘Cashmere Shawl an Eastern fiction. 


There are ignorant men, even among belie- 
vers, who affirm that women have no souls, and 
that they will be excluded from the blessings of 
beatification. But this isa manifest error—a 
lie! Has not the prophet promised immaculate 
wives to all who shall cnter the seventh hcaven ? 
Is it not written that the black-eyed maidens of 
Paradise shall repose upon lofty couchies, eating 
delicious viands, the last morsel of which shall 
be as grateful as the first; washing them down 
with sweet wines; and listening to the rustling 
harmony of golden bodied trees, whose fruits 
are pearls and emeralds, surpassing human im- 
agination in suavity and splendor; nay, when 
our Holy Prophet told an old woman that she 
could not enter Paradise, sceing that no aged 
females would be permitted to enter therein, 
whereupon sho wept bitterly, did he not comfort 
her by saying that she and all women, no matter 
how old or ugly they might be at their death, 
would be regenerated at the resurrection, and 
blessed with eternal vouth and beauty, each ac. 
cording to her deserts? Be assured, O Effendi, 
women have not only an exalted place assigned 
to them in the next world, but they are often. 
times pre-eminent for their superior excellence 
inthis. Are they not more ready of wit, more 
virtuous in conduct, more steadfast of purpose, 
more patient under suffering, more noble in ac- 
tion, more generous in thought, and more devo- 
ted to those they love, than ever were the race 
of men? 


Woman.—I love to see woman at the couch of 
sickness, sustaining the fainting head—offering 
to the parched lip its cordial, to the craving palate 
its simple nourishment—treading with noiseless 
assiduily around the solemn curtains, and com. 
plying with the wish of the invalid when he says, 

“Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, about my bed, 
But blooming roses wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brow instead.” 

Disposing the sun-light upon the pale forehead ; 
bathing the hair with vintment, and settling upon 
it fromthe casements the breath of heaven.— 
How lovely are such exhibitions of ever-enduring 
constancy and faith. [low they appear to the 
soullike the lover in the Canticles, whose fingers 
when she rose to open the door to her beloved, 
“dropping with sweet smelling myrrh upon the 
handle of the lock.” 








Tae GREEK WomEN or Smyrna, are famous 
for their charms. ‘Their dress is singularly pic. 
turesque, being the same costume as the better 
class of the Turkish women. It consists of 
loose, large trowsers, falling to the ankle, and 
vests of velvet, bound round the waist by rich 
embroidered zones, confined with ec’asps of gold 
or silver. Their black tresses wave unconfined 
over their shoulders, or are bound round the head, 
intertwined with roses. The stature of the Greek 
woman of Smyrna is rather below than above 
the ordinary height. Their beauty lies in the 
Grecian face, the coal black eyes, which sparkle 
like diamonds set in a field of vermillion, and the 
combined expression of classically moulded fea- 
tures, fresh colors, and the soft, languid air, which 
the climate gives to the form and countenance. 
(U.S. Gazette. 








There was scarcely ever a finer coiwmpliment 
paid to a lady, than that which Dean Swift ad- 
dressed to a wife who was always praising her 
husband— 


You are always making a god of your spouse, 
But that neither reason nor conscience allows ; 
Perhaps you think ’tis in gratitude due, 

And you admire him because he ailores you, 
Your arguinent’s weak and so you will find, 
For you, by this rule, must adore all mankind ! 








Hints.—Never tell your affairs to any old gos. 
siping bousewife. Let her appear ever so spe. 
cious, so sincere, so candid, be sure to avoid her 
and keep your own council; forthe only reason 
she has for for prying into your scerets, insinu- 
ating herself into your confidence, is to learn 
that some error, some deformity exists in your 
family, on which she may feast in secret de- 
light for aluxurious moment, and then share 
some of the choicest bits with her neighbors.— 
Treasure this up, and it will save you years of 
mortification, if not heart burning and sorrow. 








Abbott Lee says he is puite sure that women 
were never intended to do any thing else but to 
fill home with sunshiny smiles, to be happy 
around them. What business, he asks, have 
they in the elbowing crowd of the world ? 








Coquetres.—Coquettes when old, like Pen. 
elope with her web, pass half the night in un. 
doing the labors which they have performed du- 








ring the day. 
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From Donevan’s Chemistry. 
Philosophical Facts. 

The change of propertics which takes placo 
when chemical attraction acts, is not confined to 
metals, but 1s a general result in every case 
where different bodies are brought into this state 
of combination or chemical.union. Frequently 
we find that the properties of cach body are to- 
tally changed; and that substances, from being 
energetic and violent in their nature, become 
inert and harinless, and vice versa, For instance, 
that useful and agreeable substance, culinary 
salt, which is not only harmless but wholesome, 
and absolutely necessary to the well being of 
man, is composcd of two formidable ingredients, 
either of which taken into the stomach proves 
fatal to life; one of these is a metal, and the 
other an air; the former is called sodium, the 
latter chlorine. When presented to cach, the 
violence of their nature is manifested by their 
immediately bursting out into flames, and in- 




















| stantly they are both deprived of their virulence. 
Can any thing be more striking than the change 
of properties in this case ? and who could have 
supposed thut culinary salt is composed of a 
metal unitedto an air? The medium called 
fame yy salts is another instance; it is com- 
| posed of two caustic poisons of different kinds ; 
one called oil of vitriol, and the other barrilla of 
soda. There are also two subscances known 
to chemists, which are disgustingly bitter li- 
quids; one is caljed nitrate of silver, and the 
other hyposulphate of soda; when mixed they 
form a compound of considerable sweetness. 
But the atmosphere which we breathe is the 
most extraordinary of all instances ; it must be 
surprising to those who arc unacqnainted with 
the fact, that atmospheric air, indispensable as 
it is to life, is composed of the same ingredients 
as that most violent and destructive liquid call. 
ed aqua fortis, or nitric acid. This powerful 
acid being made to act upon sugar, the sweetest 
of all things, produces a substance intensely 
bitter to the taste. Charcoal is, of all known 
substances, the most difficult to convert into 
vapor; so much so, indecd, that the conversion 
has never yet been decidedly effected ; it is also 
avery solid substance—diamond, which is noth- 
ing but chrystalized charcoal, is one of the 
hardest bodies in nature. Sulphur, in the solid 
state, is also a hard substance, and to hold it in 
vapor requires a high temperature. But when 
these two substances, carbon and sulphur, are 
made to combine chemically so as to form the 
substance called bisulphuret of carbon, their 
properties are strikingly changed. Instead of 
the compound being hard, it is a thin liquid,and 
it is not known to freeze or solidify at any de- 
gree of cold that can be produced. Instead of 
the compound being difficult to vaporize, it is, 
of all liquids, one of the most evaporable. 
Charcoal is the blackest substance with which 
we are acquainted—sulphur is of a most lively 
yellow hue ; but the compound is as colorless as 
watcr. A new smell and taste are acquired, 
and, in a word, there is no point of resemblance 
with the constituents, Those facts are strikingly 
illustrative of the change of properties which 
follows on the exertion of chemical attraction 
between the ultimate particles of bodiec. 
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From the N. O. Picayune. 
A Melting Story. 

No other class of men in any tountry possess 
that facetious aptness of inflicting a good lumor- 
ed revenge which seems to be innate with a 
Green Mountain boy. Impose upon or injure a 
Vermonter, and he will seem the drollest and 
best natured fullo v you ever knew in all your life, 
until suddenly he pounces upon you with some 
cunningly devised offzet for your duplicity ; and 
even while he makes his victim smart to the core, 
there is that manly open-heartedness about him, 
which infuses balm even while the wound is open- 
ing, and renders it quite impossible that you can 
hate him, however severe may have be: n the pun- 
ishment he dealt out to you. These boys of the 
Green Mountains seem to possess a natural fac- 
ulty of extracting fun from every vicissitude and 


accident that the changing hours can bring ; even || 


what are bitter vexations to others, these happy 
fellows treat in a manner so peculiar as to com. 
pletely alter their former character and make 
them seem to us agreeable, or at least endurable, 
which was in the highest degree before offensive. 
Another man will repay an aggravation or an in- 
sult by instantly returning injury, cutting acquain- 
tance and shutting his heart forever against the 
offender ; but a Vermontcr, witha smile upon 
his face, will amuse himself while obtaining a 
far keener revenge, cracking a joke in conclusion, 
and making his former enemy forgive and even 
love him after chastisement. 

One winter evening, a country store keeper in 
the Mountain State was about closing his doors 
for the night, and while standing in the snow out. 
side putting up his window shutters, he saw thro’ 
the glass, a lounging, worthless fellow, grab a 
pound of fresh butter from the shelf, and hastily 
conceal it in his hat. 

The act was no sooner detected than the re. 
venge was hit upon, and a very few moments 
found the Green mountain store keeper at once 
indulging his appetite for fun to the fullest extent, 
and paying off the thief with a facetious sort of 
torture, for which he might have gained a premi- 
um from the old inquisition. 

‘Isay, Seth? said the store-keeper coming in 
and closing the door after him, slapping his hands 
over his shoulders, and stamping the snow off his 
shoes. 

Seth had his hand-upon the door, his hat upon 
his head, and the roll of new butter in his hat, 
anxious to make his exit as soon as possible. 

‘I say, Seth, sitdown; Ireckon, now, on such 
an etarnel night as this, a leetle something warm 
wouldn’t hurt a fellow ; come and set down.’ 

Seth felt very uncertain ; he had the butter, 
and was exceedingly anxious to be off, but the 
temptation of ‘something warm’ sadly interfered 
with his resolution to gow This hesitation, how- 
ever, was soon settled by the right owner of the 
butter taking Seth by the shoulders and planting 
him in a seat close to the stove, where he was in 
manner cornered in by boxes and barrels that 
while the country grocer sat before him there was 

no possibility of getting out; and right in this ve. 
ry place, sure enough, the store-keeper sat down. 

‘Seth, we'll have a little warm Santa Cruz,” 
said the Green Mountain grocer, as he opened 
the stove door and stuffed in as many sticks as 
the space would admit, ‘without it you'd freeze 








going home such a night as this’ 


Scth already felt the butter settling down closer 
to his hair, and jumped up, declaring he must go. 

‘Not till you have had something warm, Seth ; 
come, I’ve got a story to tell you, too; sit down 
now ;’ and Seth was again pushed into his seat 
by his cunning tormentor. 

‘Oh! it’s tu darned hot here,’ said the petty 
thief, again attempting to rise. 

‘Set down—don’t be in such a plaguy hurry,’ 
retorted the grocer,pushing him back in his chair. 

‘But I’ve got the cows tu fodder, and some 
wood to split,and I must be agoin,’ coutinued the 
persecuted chap. 

‘But you mustn’t tear yourself away, Scth, in 
this manner. Set down ; let the cows take care 
of themselves, and keep yourself cool ; you ap. 
pear to be fidgetty,’ said the roguish grocer with 
a wicked leer. 

The next thing was the production of two smo- 
king glasses of hot rum toddy ; the very sight of 
which, in Seth’s present situation, would have 
made the hair stand erect upon his head, had it 
not been well oiled and kept down by the butter. 

‘Seth, I'll give yon a toast now, and yon can 
butter it yourself, said the grocer, yet with an air 
of such consummate simplicity, that, poor Seth 
still thought himself unsuspected. ‘Seth, here’s 
—here’s a Christmas goose— it was then about 
Christmas time)—liere’s a Christmas goose well 
roasted and basted, eh ?_ I tell you, Seth, i’s the 
greatest eating in creation. And Seth, don’t you 
use hog’s fat, or common cooking butter, to baste 
a goose with—come, take your butter—I mean, 
Seth, take your tuddy.’ 

Poor Seth now began to smoke as well as to 
melt, and his mouth was as hermetically sealed 
up as though he had been born dumb. Streak 
afier streak of the butter came pouring from un- 
der his hat, and his handkerchief was already 
soaked with the greasy overflow. Taking away, 
as if nothing was the matter, the grocer kept 
stuffing the wood into the stove, while poor Seth 
sat bolt upright, with his back against the counter, 
and his knees almost touching the red hot furnace 
before him. 








‘Darnation, cold night, this,’ said the grocer.— | 


‘Why Seth you seem to perspire as if you was 
warm! Why don’t you take your hat off ?— 
Here, let me put your hat away.’ 

‘No! exclaimed poor Seth at last, with a spas. 
modic effort to get his tongue loose, and clapping 
both hands upon his hat, ‘No! I must go—let 
me out—I ain’t well—let me go! A greasy cat. 
aract was now pouring down the poor fellow’s 
face and neck, and soaking into his clothes, and 
trickling down his body into his very boots, so 
that he was literally in a perfect bath of oil. 


‘Well, good night, Seth,’ said the humorous 
Vermonter, ‘if you will go ;? adding, as Seth got 
out into the road, ‘neighbor, | reckon the fun I’ve 
had out of you is worth ninepence, so I shan’t 
charge you for that pound of butter !’ 








A Cure for Love.—Take of cable about fif. 
teen feet—of top of tree sufficient to make one 
end fast—of resolution barely enough to make a 
running noose about the neck with the other—of 
a leap about five feet down—and if found insuffi. 
cient to effect a cure, double the dose every two 
hours, and at the end of each operation take a 
Hygeian pill, and the result will be the most fa- 
vorable that any ardent lover could wish or hope 








for. 


ee 


SINGULAR l’acts.—Little men love ta!] women, 
and little women love tall men ; talkative people 
prefer those of taciturn character ; gourmands 
make a better dinner in the socity of those who 
eat but little ; the strong ally themselves with the 
weak 3 men of genius choose domesticated wives ; 
authoreses gencrally espouse fools ; proud individ - 
uals cannot endure those that are proud also; 
rogues seek the society of honest men ; the most 
dissipated woman loves the man who detests her 
vices, and the guvod ran frequently adores the 
most libertine female. The seducer runs after 
the innocent, and the young innocent succumb 
to the wiles of the seducer. Extremes meet ; 
contrasts approach each other; and in the darkest 
shades the painter discovers the finest colors. 








Frowery.—An unpopular street preacher was 
once holding forth, when a rogue went behind 
him and sprinkled a handful cf flour on his black 
coat, which caused a wit to remark that he was 
a very flowery preacher. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The name ofthe kind-hearted person who offers with 
so much zeal in the last Ne. of the Casket, to forward 
the purposes of the Editor, is ‘Nehemiah Nobody.’— 
Please to request Nehemiah to solve the following En- 
igma. 
Iain composed of 23 letters. 
My 18 23 15 is a prismatic color. 
My 19 13 2] 20 is a city. 
My 4 20 15 18 17 3 6 11 isa kind of gas. 
My 18 28 12 is the outer coatof an apple. 
My 2 13 21 22 is one of the metals. 
My 12 17 103 9 isanon-elastic substance. 
My 16 14 7% with the figure 4 perfixed are the 
2-2540 of a mile. 
My 2 | isan abbreviation. 
My whole what al! mankind should prize and improve. 
Fishkill, 1841. Ww. D. 
ENIGMA—(No. 2.) 
Iam composed of 158 letters. 
My 1! 10 13 isa great calamity. 
My 27 8 Sis said to bea sign of a storin. 
My 3 16 13 is something very useful. 
My 4 17 3 11 isthe emblem of boldness. 
My 5 12 17 8 Id4isthe ancient name of the Roman 
magistrates. 
My 6 157 9 is apart of a sun dial. 
‘|| My 7 123 13 11 is toto dress out asto show to the 
best advantage. 
My 8 10 1 is what we must all abide by. 
My 97 13 8 is atitle. 
My 10 6 2 is the name of acertain color. 
My 11 3 15 5 isa small letter. 
My 12 10 25 17 7 is something very beautiful, 
My 13 9 16 18 is not fancied. 
My 14 15 11 7isagreat volcano. 
My 15 13 17 3 isa small company. 
My 16 | 5 is reverence. 
My 17 1297 4 is mental. 
My 18 1011 11 isavery fine fabric. 
My whole is composed of three words,the definitions 
of twoof which are directly opppsite to each other. 
Newburgh, 1841. J. N. 





ENIGMA—(NO. 3.) 
Tam compos2d of 15 letters. 
My 1 13 107 isaperson’s manner. 
My 2 9 14 isa lyric poem. 
My 3 14 9 2 is to ruin, 
My 4 2 127 15 is the name of ariver in France. 





My 5 6 1 12 is the name of a town in Peru. 
My 6 14 4 127 8is being mad. 
a 7 2113 14 12 5 refers to names. 
y 8549 15 isto evade. 
76 6 1 10 isasmall piece of moncy. 
pd 10 2 5 13 12 is something new. 
My 11 3 9 is an exclamation of surprise. 
My 12 9 2 is agreat bustle. 
My 13 4 11 15 is thatis all surrounded by water. 
. My 14 29 15 is aknot. 
My 157 4 is any being or existence. 
My whole is an article which is at present very fash- 
ionable. F.M. 
Newburgh, 1911. 
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Tue Recxvessness or Lire.—Every day, nay 
almost every hour, do we we read some blood. 
chilling account of the destruction of life, by 
a fiend or fiends in human shape. Or,perhaps by 
sone unhappy being, liking not to wait for the 
course of nature to weleome him to ihe silent 
sleep of death, by his own act puts an end to 
an embittered existence. Why has the sickening 
scenes and details of late increased to such fear- 
ful frequency? Who can tell? 

Is it the contagion of example? or shall we 
look for it in other causes. Is it the effect of the 
commercial and other revulsions which have |’ 
shaken our country within the last few years. We 
are of the two, more inclined to give our opinion || 
that itis example, and a familiarity of the public | 
mind with such details. Look for one moment || 
to a suicide committed within a few past months 
in the city of New-York. The victim was one 
who was known throngh the world. His name 
stood high for deeds of charity, and wealth was 
showered upon him in an abundance to which 
few attain. The rough blasts of adversity had 
never touched him—and the whitened hairs told 
that he was in the vale of life. No blighted hopes |. 
could have come over him, or no chilling of the | 
young heart’s blood. Yet, amid peace and plen. 
ty, surrounded by wealth and endearing family |) 
relations, he fell—fell by hisownhand! Where|! 
shall we look for the motive for such an act.— 
We may look hither and thither, and yet who can 
define or point out the precise thoughts which had 
ed to the act. 

Again, when we turn to a_ brutal buchery 
which was lately perpetrated in one of our adja. 
cent counties, we start not with a flush of horror 
from the perusal of its details. The public car 
has become familiarized to the wail of the victim 
which before would curdle the blood in the veins |! 
of the most hardened and debased. A bloody 
drama was commenced at Vicksburgh, by the 
linching of gamblers; and that drama, we hope, 
although hope may have but a faint tenure on 
which to grasp, has reached near the close of its 
third and last act. We may hope in vain; may || 
be following a delusion, but still, there must be 
an end to this catalogue of crime—this reckless. 
ness of life. ‘There seems now to be a darkened 
cloud of infamy, guilt and death, resting over our 
beloved country, which requires the beams of} 
christianity, and the full blaze of the sun of 
knowledge to dispel. 


} 
| 
| 
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| 
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Tueory.—A Mr. Buxton is delivering lectures 
in Albany in proof that the Earth breathes, is 
endowed with life, and is in fact nothing but an 
immense monster of the mastadon or some other 
specics. Mr. Buxton’s arguments may answer 
very well so far as theory is concerned ; and as 
this is the age of humbuggery, he may find con- 
verts and disciples. Col. Stone believed in ‘ani- || 
mal magnetism,’ and it is but a short time since a 
writer in one of the Philadelphia papers under- 
took to convince its readers that such a man 
as Napoleon Bonaparte had never existed.— 
So Mr. Buxton need not despair, for people have 
become followers of more preposterous doctrines 


ogth being born anew. At one moment 1 


the ashes of thedead. Sometimes, too, would | 
perform a witching serenade, around the moonlit 
bower of love, arousing the tiny-winged Gud from 
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| New Pusticattons.—We have neglected ere 
| this to notice the appearance of a new literary 
and miscellaneous paper entitled the Pearl, pub- 
| tahed at Charlton, Saratoga co., by H. W. Un. 
derhill & Cv., edited by E. G. Squier: weekly, 
at $2 perannum. Itisa racy, well-filled sheet, 
and well worth the subscription price. 
The N. Y. Sunday Mercury ushered in the 
new year with a new dress, andan enlarged and 
improved appearance. The new and elegant: 
head with which the paper is ornamented, was 
engraved by B. J. Lossing, Esq., our predecessor 
in the editorial department. Dow. Jr. still con. 
tinues his sermonizing faculty, and it is not saying 
too much to averthat the noral of his queer com- 
parisons are alwaysgood. We make a short ex. 
tract to show his style. He says— 
‘O that I were the spiritof a sound, uncomeat- 
ible, untouchable, and living while I live in the 
same happy tone that made me! I wouid be the 
viewless spirit of the breeze, the breathing harmo. 
ny of the /Molian harp ; forever expiring, and 





might go moaning through the hollow pines, sad 
and disconsolate, and at another, join merrily in 
the chorus of gay little birds that sport in the 
grove, and mingle their sweetness with the per- 
fume of flowers. Sometimes the harp that 
breathed me might be set in the branches of the 
willow that weeps over the grave of murdered 
happiness, where worms are feeding upon the lov- 
er’s devoted heart. There my sister robin-red 
breast and I would sing away our souls, at the 
pensive evening hour, sing a requiuin of peace to 


his rosy couch, and inviting the fairies from hare. 
bell homes to dunce to the music of the numbers 
that compose me. I would sing at the lattice 
where beauty sleeps, and whistle through the key- 
bule to frighten naughty children. I would be a 
whisper in the breeze, a sigh in the gale, a moan 
in the storm, a tornado in the tempest?’ 

Dow, speaking of woman, says— 

‘I admire, respect and love a woman whose 
looks are as mild as a moon-beam, and whose 
words are as genile as the zephyr, which disdains 
to brush even a dew-drop from the mountain dai- 
sy; but I dont like to meddle with one whose 
disposition contains the escence of lightning, vit- 
riol, cream of tartar, and hartshorn—who manu. 
factures words by the mile, and measures their 
meaning in a thimble. I don't care whether 
there be any meaning in them or not. I don't 
like it, and tha’s enough. All talk and no cider 
as is the case with some women aid the loco fo. 
cos—is unendurable ; and alltalk with too much 
cider—as with the whigs—-is equally bad. These 
are my politics. As the rain falls the gentlest from 
the clouds when unattended by thunder, so, give 
giue me a tongue that can silently shake off the 
particles of speech, and let them drop calmly 
through the air into the heart—there to moisten 
and refresh the young plants of virtue, and cause 
them to flourish like weeds in a barn-yard !” 








Strrance—if true /—We have received infor- 
mation that a certain man of our village, well 
knowa for his lying-a-bed propensities, was lately 
seen in the street between daylight and sunrise. 
P. S. It has been fully proved that it happened 
in consequence of his being too lazy to getto bed 








than he promulgates. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CORRESPONDENTS, 





We ask the indulgence of ‘Rolla’ ‘Sennex 
Senior’? and some other correspondents. They 
shall be attended toin our next. 

We have preferred to insert the Tale of the 
‘Novice,’ entire, although occupying a large 
space, as we believe that course will best please 
our readers. 

‘will be inserted im our next. 

‘Vita’s Shadows’ we think are rather too dark 
in their shades for us. 


Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds tivo willing hearts.’ 











MARRIED, 


On Thursday, the Mthinst., by Elder Philetus Rob- 
erts, Mr. Sm=ion Loseg,to Miss Mantua Hi. Youne,both 
of Stanford, Dutchess County. 
At Hyde Park, on the 19th inst., Witn1am Il. West- 
VELT, to Marcarget Cox, both ot Hyde Park. 
At Stanfordville, onthe Ist instant, - Henry Tall- 
inadge, Esq., Mr. Weccome Praca, to Miss MaTitpa 
Tucker, aliof Stanford. 
At Peekskill, on the 5th inst., by the Rev. Wm. Mar- 
shall, T. 8S. Parker, to ExizApeta W. Farvey. 
At North East, on the 3d instant, by Jeremiah Paine, 
Esq., StrepHen B ALLEN, of North East, to Mrs. SaLi_y 
ANN Henperson, of Salisbury, Litchfield. Co., Conn. 
At Milan, on the 3ist of December, by Cornelius C. 
Rowe, Esq., Mr. Ifenry Havitanp, to Miss SALLY ANN 
GERMAN, all of Milan. 
On ‘Thursday evening, Jan. 7th, by the Rev. Edward 
D. Smith. Mr. Urram Witwiamson, of the firm of Haw- 
kins & Williamson, merchants, to Miss Marcaret R., 
daughter of we og 1B. Ruton, all of the city of N. York. 
At Hyde Park, on Tuesday evening, 22d ult., by the 
Rev. Walter Hustace, Cuas. A. Botton, of New-York, 
to Miss Eminie A. Sanps, daughter of Philo Sands of 
Richmond, Va. 
On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Abraham 
Polhemus, Mr. Witter Cutver, of Poughkeepsie, to 
Mis; AmMexia C. Apatance, ef Hopewell. 
Dec. 22d, by the Rev. Wm. W. Calkins, Esq. Mr. Ggo. 
1.. Downine, of the town of La Giange, to Miss Amy 
MeCorp, of Pleasant Valley. 


Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 














DIED, 


In this village, on the 5th inst., Danre, Hesarp, Esq., 
in the 74th year of his age. 

Mr. H. was one of our mostrespectable citizens. For 
several years past he has held the office of Justice of 
the Peace, and longer still has been a professor of reli- 
gion, inthe faith of which hedied. He was a member 
of the Second Methodist Episcopal church. 

In this village, on the 3lst ut, after a short illness, in 
the 7th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Barnes, wother of 
D. Barnes, Jr. 

At Red Hivok, on the 9%hinst, Mary 8., wife of Ed- 
ward Radcliff, Esq., in the 27th year of her 7 
* In New-York, on Saturday morning, the 2d inst., Mr. 
Gezorce L. MippLereRook, in the 36th year of his age. 
At his residence in Pleasant Valley, on the 9th inst. 
Exvisna Beane, in the 63d year of hisage. He was a 
respectable citizen, and a worthy member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Agents. 

Alban city,. i ee ee owls Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
iucae South,......+...+-A. Hitehcock. — 
Amenia,. eee ee ee | peer Bishop. 
Amenia Union,........+.+-Milo Winchester. 
Brookl Beccccccescse cdaanctie Ue Eee 
Carmel, Putnam co.....,..Owen T. Coffin. 
fover,. seer ee eee eeee ae” * Ww. Slei 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. H. Park 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Ha on. 

Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ......ce+s00 “ue Charles M Marvin, 
F ille, Onondaga a 

ayetteville, Onon ..Dr. Har 

Hartsville, .....ccece. 3. & W. Kay. 
Hackensack,.,......++0.+.8. W. Alger. 
Glenhain,...e-seeceeeesee-G Brewster. 
LaGrange,.......+++++++++B. F, Dubois. 
Low Point,.....++...++....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co,....James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,........+0e++++-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. .....++.++e+-John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,...........Edwin Dudley. 
ame | New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. 1. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........John Masten. 
Salt Point,...........++.-.James M.Ward. 
Washington Rollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 


tc$- Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volu:ne will be furnished with the Nos. 
from the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. 











From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Iviecmory’s Tokens. 


That name is still cherished 
Uadimned ‘mid the years 

That herald their birth-time 
In sighs and in tears— 

Away from this fond heart 
No token has fled, 

From Memory’s keeping 
No wishes have sped. 


As faithful and constant 
As dove to its mate, 
This heart has been changeless 
?Mid smiles and mid hate ; 
No thought has been absent 
A truant from thee, 
Thy mem’ry has suffered 
No rival with me, 


I’ve gazed upon bright eyes 
Inclimes far away, 
As pure as the sunbeams 
That ceaselessly stray ; 
I’ve listened to gay ones 
In brightness and glee, 
But what was that gladness 
When distant from thee ? 


Thy image is pictured 
Anew in each beam, 
That gladdens the flowing 
Of life’s onward stream ! 
No taint of deception 
Is there with its sting, 
But brighter the mem’ties 
A: ound me that cling. 


The world may deceive thee 
And bitter the blast, 
But calmer the morrow 
When all shall be past— 
The sun may be clouded 
And dark be thy days, 
But trust to the shining 
Of Hope’s cheering rays. 
Then heed not, my wo: shipped, 
My love is still true, 
Through storm and in sunshino 
’Tis treasured in you— 
On life’s troubled ocean 
That single, bright star, 
That points to the haven 
Of bliss that’s afar, 
a 


Froin the Saturday Courier, 
The Sailor Lad. 


Oh, I'm a merry sailor lad, 
With a heart both light and free, 
And I highly prize my gallant ship, 
And I love the deep blue sea: 
Where thebounding billow rears its head, 
To play.with the tempest cloud, 
And the storm’s deep voice corhes o’er the main, 
In murmurs hoarse an@joud, 
Huzza! Huzza !—my heart be glad! 
Who would not b@a sailor lad ? 


1 love to tread the vessel’s deck, 
Amid the howling gale, 
And listen to the sea-gull’s scream, 
And to the thunder’s wail, 
Or watch the vivid lightning play 
Around me bold and free ; 
Oh! some may love the cull, tame shore, 
But an ocean life for me! 
Huzza ! Huzza!—my heart be glad! 
Who would not be a sailor lad ? 
Philadelphia, 1840, 
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From Whittaker’s Magazine. 
Marriage ala Mode. 


She loved him—just as modern ladies love; 
Admired his figure on a rainy day, 

And suffered him to reach her fallen glove ; 
She liked him present ; if he stayed away 

She did not miss him. ‘Men were meant to rove,’ 
Was still her theme! ‘To honor and obey,’ 

She had no thonght of; but she looked on marriage 

As something requisite to keep a carriage ! 


And he liked her—as much as creatures can 

Whio live at bulls, and vegetate by night ; 
Not useless, since they serve to hold a fan ; 

Whose heads are heavy, while their heels are light, 
Who, wanting other titles, are called—man! 

Yet ladies hked him, he was so polite; 
’Twas strange how fayor from mammas he won ; 
And yet not strange—he was an eldest son, 


He met her first, at some prodigious route, 
Where allthe world was voting it a bore ; 
She was a beauty, having just come out— 
That is, she had rehearsed her part before, 
And now performed it with great skill, no doubt, 
She knew her points, and that the dress she wore 
Set off her figure ; thanks to prints and pins, 
Padding conceals a multitude of sins ! 


Ball followed ball; they often danced together, 

’ And though they said but little to each other ; 
Talking of novels, music and the weather, 

And such ball themes, she called upon her mother, 

Who heard him make proposals jn ‘high feather,’ 

And introduced him to her son, his brother 
That was to be—and all were quite elate ; 

For he’d a title, and a good estate! 


The fair betrothed then sought thy street, Long Acre, 
To choose the shape and color of her carriage ; 

1 know not why, but somehow a coach-maker 
Appears to me, in my loose view of marriage, 

A kind of matrimonial undertaken ; 
By this I’ve no intention to disparage 

That blessed state, which mary a damsel enters 

Not knowing why—our mothers are such mentors, 


The day was fixed, the dejeune was spread, 
While bride’s-msids simpered intheir Brussels lace 
The bride shed tears at first, then bowed the head, 
And thought how gréat a change would soon take 
place, 
Tho’ none might read her thoughts upon her face. 
Indeed her feelings were not quite intelligible ; 
One thing she felt—her husband was quite ‘eligible !’ 


The marriage service soon was blundered o’er ; 
Congratulations round the room were pealing ; 
The travelling chariot waited atthe door— 
But first the bride must show a ‘bit of feeling 
And so she gently sunk upon the floor, 
In a position such as players deal in; 
A graceful attitude for loveliness, 
And so contrived as not to spoil her dress ! 


At length they started, he and his fair prize— 
A p:ize!—she proved a blank. Sad, stern reality 
Makes happiest things seem hideous: they grew wise 
He cured of love, and she of her morality, 
So throwing off the troublesome disguise, 
She ran away—like other folks of quality ; 
Leaving her lord (she left him not a jewel) 
A drive to Doctors Commons—and a duel! 
SS 
‘Union,’ 
England and Ireland ever at strife 
About the mastery, just like man and wife ; 
They quarrel, swear and fisticuff away, 
And can’t keep quiet evem when they pray ; 
At court, at feasts, at church, and every where, 
They scratch, and caterwaul, and tear their hair. 
A century they’ve held this rare communion 
Of sweet domestic bliss, and call’d it ‘Unron,”’ 
27 0 
Mankind, like miserable frogs, 
Are always king’d by stocks or logs, 











| 
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Napoleon. 
LY CHAS, J, CANNON, 


Napoleon! There was a time 
When at that talismanic word 

All hearts—whate’er their creed or clime— 
Would leap as if a tramp were heard ! 


Avd the hot blood througheut the frame 
Would flash! It wasthe name of him 

Beneath the splendor of whose fame 
The glories of the world were dim. 


The monarch bird whose m'gh'y winds 
Shut out the sun’s meridian blaze ; 

Whose perch was on the neck of kings, 
While nations cowered beneath his gaze! 


And now, where’er is breathed that name, 
Before the memory brighily flits 

Full many a scene of deathless fame— 
Marengo—Jena—Austerlitz— 


And Wancram—terribly sublime! 
And lo! where Lodi’s bridge is cast 
Across the cold, dark stream of Time 
To join the future and the past! 


With those—’mid saduess glorious too— 
Imperial Moscow’s fineral pile ; 

The fatal field of Waterloo, 
And stern St. Helen’s dreary isle ! 


And should his cherish’d France forget 
What now is due her Chiefiain’s fume, 
*Posterity shall pay that debt, 
And render justice to his name,’ 


Apology for Kissing. 
‘The rakish winds kiss all they meet,’ 
As on viewless wings they fly; 
The valleys kiss the mountains’ feet, 
And the mountains kiss the sky, 


The rivers kiss, unthrift of love, 
Their banks begemmed with flowers, 
And swallows leave bright heaven above 
To kiss this world of ours! 


The swinging billows kiss the beach, 
Tho’ in most unlovely fashion, 

And the cypress longs the earth to reach, 
T’enjoy the darling passion, 


The fleecy clouds kiss Phoebus’ light, 
The starry sky adorning ; 

And day-beams kiss the brow of night, 
Ere the burst of the dewy morning. 


The ivy kisses from its birth, 
All other cares dismissing, 

And all things bright and fair on earth 
Seem most engaged in kissing, 


As this by all is seen and heard, 
And known to be the most true love, 
?T were most unnatural and absurd 
We should not kiss those whom we love, 


aN as Seen | 
Gay Banners. 
The following pretty lines are from a little poem en- 
titled the ‘Fatherless,’ by T. Haynes Bayley : 


Gay banners find gay followers— 
But from their station hurled, 
The gay forget them, and pursue 

The next that is unfurl’d, 
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